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' During the- spring -of 1974 a series of seminars on 
student aid prog-rams and student access was held in connection with 
the congressional hearings on Title IV of the ^iigher Education Act* 
Participants represented the federal, state, or /institutional point 
of view* This document reporting on those seminars, deals with 
federal-state responsibilities in facilitating ^udent access to 
.postsecondary education. This topic is particularly thorny for two 
reasons* First, clear-cut federal legislative policy for 
postsecondary education has been lacking, at least until the 1972 
Education Amendments with their initiation of a program of state 
seholarsii-i-ps and their creation on the, 1202 Commissions. Second, 
5C states differ gpeatly on variety of important variables: 
legislation, -the mix of public and private institutions, studenr 
migration patterns, * arrangements for financial po,^tsecondary 
education, and level of financial support for the total system. In 
addition, to these two mapor problems, many other difficulties arise 
in trying to apportion' responsibility between the federal ^government 
and the states. Some of these difficulties .discussed by fhe five 
panel members are: (1) The Federal Role; (2) the Promise of SSIG; The 
Goals of State Aid, and '^he Complementary Role^ of State and Federal 
Programs; (3) The CUNY Experience; (4) A Challenge from the Private 
Sector; (5) The Paradox of "Access", Jhe Scorecard, and Increasing 
Student Choice. (Author/KE) 
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PREFACE ^ 

I . * / . • 

The Policy Analysis Service of the American Council on 
Education was-' created tq give the Council, a new ability to 
respond ^fo' public policy issues in higher* education. The ^ PAS . 
prepares ^/lalyses of government actions, national social and 
economic .developments, and; trends in institution^ of higher^, 
education; in addition, it provides information tb ACE member 
.institutions and associations; A major activity is convening 
seminars and iheetings^ on issues of , national^ poii'cy. These 
semi;iars and meetings br^g together rjepresentatives of 
congressional committees, the executive branch, state govern- 
ments, institutions, and educational associations. Reports^ 
of meetings, analytic- reports-, _and brief ing. papers will appear 
in the Policy Analysis Service Reports, and be ma<^ available^ 
to. the membership. ^ 

During the spring 197^■ a series of seminars on student 
aid pro^a?am|^ and student , access, was held in connection with ^he 
congressional hearings on Title' IV of the Higher Education Act. 
Since congressional hearings concerning the modification and 
extension of the Higher Education Act are continuing iif 1975, 
this seminar report on the variations betj^en federal and state 
responsibilities in providing student assistance will serve to 
communi(Sate widely "some of the critical issues and concerns ^ , 
raised "by the pajpticipahts who represent the federal, ,state, 
or institutional point of view. The report in final form owes 
>much to tjie' expert edftorial work performed by Laur^ Kent. 

The PAS hojl^s that readers will find the^Reports^ series 
informative', and will communicate comments or questions to the 
PAS staff. ' C> 

7ohh F. Hughes 
^ Director 
^ ^ ^ Policy Analysis Service 
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' ' REPORT ON ACE/PAS SEMINAR:- 
. FJ^ERAL*-fTATE RES'P(?NSIBILITY FOR TAGILITATING STUDENT ACCESS / * 

: - ' JULY- 9 , 19 74 , 

. This meeting, another in a series of seminars sponsored by ^ • 
the American Council' on E,ducat ion's Policy Analysis Sor-virje, 
dealt with federal-state responsibilities in' facilitating 
•access to postsecondary education.- This topic is particularly 
thorny for two basic ^neasbns Fir st , though there is along- 
standing and extensive legislative history of federal legislation 
in the area of elementary and' secondary education, clear-cut - • 

federal legislative policy for postsecondary education ha,s been 
lackirvg,' at least until Hie 197.2 Education Amenjdm^nts with their 
initiation of a program. of state scholarships land their ereation 
on"' the 1202 commissions. Second, the 50 states differ greatly . , 
on a variety of important variables: legislation, the jiix of 
public ani private institutions, student migration patterns, ' ^ 
arr-angemeht's for financing postsecondary education, and level of -i . 
financial SnTTport for the total system. In 'adcji'tion to these two , 
' ' major problems, many other difficulties arise m trying to cip- 
portioh responsibility between the federal government and the • ^ 
states. Some of these difficulties were discussed by the five • 
panel m^tnbers , each of whom represented^ a particular point of. 
view, - ' ' - 

^ Th^ Federal ftole, 

^Philip Austin, Senior Economist and Acting Deputy Assis- 
tant Secret^fry, for Education (Policy Development), Department 
of -Health, Education and Wel'fare, pointed out that before one • ; 

& ^^-^ 9 ' ... ' f 

can- address the subject of the federal role m providing , access , ^ J 
one must have a general notion of the responsibilities of all 
partners in supporting education. Ernest *Boyer * s statement in 
the report 'of the National' Commission on the Financing of Post- 
secondary^Educatipn sats forth some valuable gulj^ding principles' 
that are. largely consistent w'i th carreat fecioral student assis- 
tance^strategi^s-. First, s^tate and locaj. governments have the 

•' rinaruMng. Postsecondary i:ducr>tjon tho United States (^iVashir.r/ 
17. '^.ov<^rniiK^nl; Printing ^ Q^r ice ,' lyVj^;, pp. c5bi-o7. 




primary public ^responsibility for providing general institutional 

^upport; this can be** taken to mean that states and localities ' 

are responsibile for creating and maintaining a system that pro- 

luces educational services. In addition, states and localities 

ought to consider supporting private institutions, for specific 

and well-de^ned purposes. Finally, families (except perhaps 

for tp.ose in very low-income brackets) hav^e responsibility for 

,pr oviJing 'somt2 financial support. These basic assumptions 

m ' 

forn the conceptual foundation ,for a discussion of the federal 
I'^ole. 

.One the federal government's responsibilities is to* 
address tlie goal of access/equality of opportunity. A second 
area of federal responsibility is research and development, 
whereby it a]^o implicitly supports graduate edu||^tion. A 
third* general anea in which the fed'eral governme.n^ has his- 
torically played a role is Jhe achievemen^t of certain goals 
related to national manpower. \ That is-, aft-er identifying 
/llgh-pf irority areas for which ■^^frev manpower »ahd educatj-onal 
systems Ao not seem to^ be producing e,nough trai«ied people, the 
federal government has traditionally responded — through 
grants, scholarships ins t itut ional pr>^ect grants, and so 
forth — to bring' into partial equilibrium * the supply and 
demand of t'rain^d people in^'any giVen ^substantive area. The 
fourth general area in which the federal government has a 
respo^ibility is that ol educart^onai renewal*, innovation, 
^ re rgrm. This responsii)ility has tradit i^onally been carried 
out: through the use of pilot and demonstration projec-^s. " 

The area that is* the subject of this seminar is equality 
oC access. 'It Is generally acknowledged that this .goal is a 
legitimate federal concern and, in the last few years at l^asi:, 
it h'as been addressed by the federal government through^ the J 
stuJont assistance provisions of the 19*^2 Education Amenc|ments. 
The Basic Opportunity (Grants pnogram is looked upon as being the 
* primary federal mechanism for providing access, particularly 
to aowrin(gome students. Loans can be regarded as addressing the 
next goal: that of choice. ' Loans can also address access and 
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choice goals for middle- income and upper-income students 
who *(lo not qualify for BOGs. 

In addition. to specific programs that address the access 
and choice goals, the federal government attempts to reduce 
or eliminate imperfections in the capital market, which seems 
to have a, historic and systematic bias against investment in 
human, as opposed to physical, capital. To whatever degree 
they have been successful, SALLIE MAE,, guaranteed loan programs, 
etc. 5 h-ave attempted to compensate for these deficiences arid 
to allow any individual ' who is eligible to attend an accredited 
■ institution to do so. ' * , 

In the broadest sen^e, it is not the size of any given 
program that ought to be addressed. It is, the type and quality s 
of educational service that 'is ultimately deMvered to the 
individual student that ought to be tfie concern of policy-makers 
at all levels. Unless^ we have some rft:)tion as to ''how states, 
localities, 1202 commissions, facultyViembers* institutional ^ • 

decisions-makers, and' state legislators! for instance, are 
.going to respond^o the differential incentives created by 
federal programs, the question of what thf federal strategy 
should be is almost unanswerable; The Brookings Ii^stitution is • ' 
beginning investigations of thi^ type, but we do not really 
have much concrete information at this point. This is a most 
basic questi(^, but re^lisf ically the precise., analytical answers 
will not be available in the immediate future, so put?lic policy 
at air levels, must l^e made without absolute knowledge 

In general, it^ can be said t^hat equality of ^access has 
been 'and' is^'a ^.prim^ry goal of the jfederal government "and, in 
recent years, ^it has addressed u-his goal through the mechanism 
of an aggressive student assistance ^strategy including Basic 
Opportunity Gi^ants, Guaran teed 6tudeAt.-t<5^ns , and the traditional « 
campus-based programs ( Suppleinentary Educational Opportunity / 
Grants, National Direct Student Loans^ College Work-Study) . 

m 

/ 
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. ' The g.rorr/se of the SSIG - 

^ * " The secorid .^speaker was Joseph D.^Boyd, Executive bdfP^ctor* 
of the Illinois State Scholarship Commission, who commented on 
the gre.dt potential, of the State' Student Incentive Grants pro- 
' gram" CSSIG) ancj on Jthe unique rol^ the states (as opposed to the 
federal government) can play- in providing nonrepayable gift aid. 

. . > The federal SSIG will ' become -a reality witK^ the 197?*-75 
|\awards of $^19 million, creating a partnership "of^tpdt 5* percent 
.^federal and gs^percqnt state tunds. Additional SSIG funds in 
, future years, requiring additional dollars of state fund's , will* 
m'ean thaj: every dol3,ar of such federal funds will yield an ad- 
\ ditional.' dollar. of sfat^ gran^t aid to needy students. Thus, \ 
\ this state-federal partnership may contribute significantly to • 
■\ the accomplishment of the mutual goals of access and reas'&pable 
choice. ^ ' * * / 

Because of the State Student Ifhcentive Grants program, not 

\only will there be at least fourteen new state programs in 197U- 

75 that would not otherwise. ^exist but also those state.s with 

existing progr^s wi'^Pbe able tC expand them. According to the 

, 1^-i^t figures', in 1973-74, about ^$364 million in state funds 

l^^eiped^^^ome 735 ,000 students. In 197U'".75, the total of need- 

' /based monetar.y>^wards in all states is $H57 .million^assist ing 

800 ,000 stude^its. State , student aid i? Rapidly growing .at a time 

when^ other sta^te dollars. foip higher education are remaining 

.constant. 1 

T-he, Goal s of State ^Aid 1 
-7 "= \ t 

/Why shouLd w^^have prog*rams''of student aid at the state level? 
V/hat. goals should l^hey serve? What roles should they play? Briefly 
stated, the objectives of such programs are: 

1. , To equalize educational opportunity by removing financial ^ * 
baY^riers to attendance in 4 * postsecondary institution. 
Reasonable choice as well as access *is a goal; but ever^y 
state that has debated between the two alternatives 'has con- 
cluded that, when funds are limited, access must *have the . 
higher priority, with reasonable choice a very close second. 
In fact*, most states have constructed their award system so 
i as to permit tuition equalization, thus making reasonabi^e 

choice a reality* , - . ' * - . * . 
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To preserve diversity ifi postsecondary educatibn by permitting 
freedom of institutional choice: that is^ allowing reasons 
other than financial s^tatus to'opeiJ^ate in a'student^s %elec- ^ 
tion of one institution over anqther*. 

«• 

To conserve public funds by'aiding needy "students- to attend 
•hbnpubli-c institution^ where otherwise space, and progr -ms 
might not be fully utilized* VJith enrollment stabilizing, 
as it has in* the- iast"Tev;..years , one migh^welL ask : Should 
we.n.ot'be concerned about vaeah^'^ies in^i^iifiic institutions?, . 
And of cour'se we are. Tin laiinois 5 jrttrollntents in- both * 
public and private four-year colleges Have been stabilized , 
through the existence »of the SSIG pro&ram. Wheh/a state resi- 
dent attends a nonpublic institution. It means that private 
dollars ape assisting in'total operational/capital costs' 
which, had the student. Elected to attend. a public institution, 
would have ^ been addj;t'lonal taxpaye^ costs. • 

To -^^vide 'a source of funds, so that low-income st.udents do 
not ,have to rely solely on loan funds or on earninjgs from em- 
ployment to finance their 'co2Slege* educati^on . If w^ork and 
•loan%are the only sources, 'the .goal of ' a 
students will not be* re^achgd. ''Pi'any of th 
.needy students havQ -seen tne ..dire effects 
.m^y have on family life; therefore, unlim 
not the answer foi" this nation- in achievi 
postsecondary education. j 

»To permit * a. means if desired, for setting tlition charges at 
^state institutions that -can be met fully, by applicants from 
families with adequate financial strength while at the same' 
time allowing thos-e with f ewer^ reso^^-es * to receive nonrepay- 
able grants that will cover the enfire amount ^f required 
taition and mapdatory fee.s. though, not the original purpose 
of state aid programs, this objective has evolved over time. 
Governors 'and legislators have seen a means by which tuitions 
can be' increased so that those who can pay them do pay, • whereas 
those who are Aversely affected by them have a s^nsrce of 
grant aid. ' , - 

To bring into existence an open or free market for the student 
as a consumer of postseconc)ar:y education. Currently, there is 
much conern about quality ^nd accountability in higher educa- 
tion. The free market conce^pt p|2rmits students to select* the 
school whose curriculum and programs are most relevant to 
them and of sufficiently- high quality to justify the tim'e and 
effort spent in accomplishing their educational or care^ 
goals. ^Some say this con"cept of the use of student aid Idol- 
lars is idealistic; others say it is one of the^best router, 
available for letting consumers determine what they want* . 

To make students and tKeir. families awane of the* significant 
•roie that their state tax dollars pay as investments in thep 

in the form of loans or grants. • A grant or loan 'to the in- . 
dividual student carries a direct message of* interest in him 
*or her as a person and of the importance of education a^ a 
'higl^ public purpose. State appropriations spent on briiks 

and faculty salaries simply . cannot deliver the same message. 



These seven objectives highlight some of the important 

roles of student assistance programs in statewide, planningt 
* / . ^ " ' . • 

Once' these roles or gpals are' identified, stAte student aid 

programs are a me.ans to the desir^cl ends. Not ^all states 



will agree --on the rank Qr.de'nirrg of the various goals or will , . 
have the same priority of goals as the federal .government. 
At present, an imbalance irt funding, exists that is* contrary 
to the best interests .of thfe country: Five states, represent- . 
ing 3^. .percent of the nation* s' population^ now have 69^percent 
^f the gift-aid ^money So.r students. As more^ states, b.ecome 
involved for' the first time in^'SSIG, th^ great differences in 
the .availability of student^^aid depefiding^on where a person 
happens to ''live, will to some-.exteht be corrected, and ,a 
healthier balance achieved. ^. , -1 " i 

Complementary Roles of State ort^d plderal programs 

The biggest challenge is^o find '.how Wate and federal 
student- aid pr^i^rams can complement ea6h ol^^her ra4^ier than 
overlap^ and\replace each other. The following are some sug- 
gestio'ns. \ ; ^ ■ ' 

The new federal iSro'feram of Basic Opportunity Grants is* 
predorfinantly "access** money targeted to low^income students ; 
and designed to^^spermit them to 'e^^tterid some 'C^lxige but not ; 
necessarily any college.- It is a universal program of entitle-'* 
ment.' Almost all state programs, on the other hand, are 
planned to provide both acces^ and reasonable choice to the neejdy 
student. V/hen state programs have sufficient funds, or when 
certain state programs. are made available only to higher-cost^ , 
schools ($37.3 million, or about -10 percent, -»of the 1973-74 ^ 
total state monetary award dollars were f6r programs of tuition 
, equalization at -nonpublic institutions), need is determined on 
a relative basis. To deterfaine relative need means to compare 
the. financial strength of a given family or applicant with the 
^total cost'of the institution of the applicant * s 'choice and, 
where a difference exists i> to make an award as long as state 
funds are available. ^ • 
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^ Maiiy state programs i therefore, a-'re assisting tfens o% ' . /\ 

* th6usands of students who do not qualify for a- !(3^c Grant. To * * o 
' ".stifderits^from middle- income families ,^ such* a ^rant inay. jna^ th^ . ' 

• difference, between access and nonaccess' as wefl as allowing a 
reasonable choice.' '7^ partnership whereby Basic Grants :5re^ ^. - * . *. ' 

' viewed chiefly as j"ai:oess" funds ahd state progra^ms chiefly^as. ^V^' 
"reasQnatle .choice" funcis is cleap in^' purpose and allpws 6acH * . / - . ; 
? ^.^rtner to play ^-significant role in promoting these qualities' i ^ 

tha£jdis:tinguish the educational .system .of the United States' ^ , - " 

^ I from those of o.ther countries;* Students of. all ages ^seeking . * . . % 



ad^lti^nal education aftem high school shoulfl not . be.^confrdhted ' _ 

with ^financial barriers that keep them from this oppor^tunitjy / \ . 

In> addition* by providing needy students with reas6nable choit^. 

aftong institutions 5 th-.s ri\ation can proclaim the desirabiTity of* 

r • • • • ' . • . 

a strong ciual system ^of publiq and nonpublic institutions. ^ 

If these mutual goals ate to be arc comp.li shed , the hug^ 
problem. of coordination must Jbe solved. A ^commoii studehty'aid 
application should be developed , 'and those states whigh prove 
themselves able to do so should be given the a^uthority to cal- ^ 
culate and announce Basic Grant* entitlements to thei^ f e$iden'ts / 
.iTithout coordination; almost $1 billion in Basic Grants and 'state 
•a^^Jards in 137U-75 will simply not reach all the oeopl^e tgr whqia 
they are ^intended.* ► ! ^ • . . . . 

States can be delivery agentS'fpr federal ''Ctudent'' ^jid dol- 
lars. Some coordination ha| already begun. During iMay anc! June, 
mosl£ states. wiai r<5,ceive a A\^ting of all their Basic Grahts 
applicants for 137U-75 awards; this will ^emit a packaging of 
state and federal funds... The Basic Grants can' becom^ a flo6r 
upon which to build additional needed and; 'available state aitl. 

Federal aid programs for students enrolled in pbstsecondary 
education require a delivery agents As ^ worj/ing partnership 
under a creat 
specific author 

made availab?.e to state scholarship agenqi^s . that a,re. already ^ 
staffed and experienced in dealing with studefits* whb appl^ 'fo*r . >1 . ; 
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rive new federalism, contracts of ^jnderstatidmg with " 
iqrities apd' r^,sponstbilities can* and sljould be 
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financial assistance. The' ultdfriate goal is to permit a 
'^student "and -his or her family to flle)a single application , 
form and to receive a concise. response that will indicate 
whatv'ij' any J federal and state taxpayer benefit's are avail- 
at the educational institution of choice. 
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A' • ' ^ 1 [ The CUNY Experiences 



^ / • .7' Henx-^y Paley , ^ Deputy to* %he Chancellor for University 

Relati^Sns, City Univers ity~of New-T^ork, remarked that his .insti- 
' /tutiori repf^Qsents. one extreme tin .approaching the access problem; 
'-' CUNY , Was. -probably 'ahead of its time ix^ folljSwing a 'fairly simplistic 
..fpwiAula in* developing access. The formula ^is ^^i^ply open admiss.ionsr' 
plus free* tuition /for undergraduate^ education, supported primarily- 
^ -by Vhe:^City. of New York .but. 'also by the ^state. Under the formula, 
roughly 80 percent .of the city's -high school graduates go on to ^ 
higher education. ^ ^ \ i' * 

Though the open admissions pblicy is only four years old, 
free undergraduate" tuition has' been va. -part of New York'§ university 
"system for/"about 127 years.- It has. become an inviolable political 
fact of life in the City of. New York, vand no major can^didate of 
any; party has attacked it in recent history. Within the last * 
several years, legislation' has been introduced in the= New York 4 
Stafe Legislature to- re institute tuition-free undergradijate edu-, 
" cation at" units .of the state universit^^ as well. So even though^ 
.legislative, concern with access related to free tjaition waned in 
"the period immed^a-Lely following t1ie 1969 ^change in state policy, 

the advent of open admissions and the very? marked increase "in 
I enrollments led legislators to consider r'einstituting this prin- 

Iciple upstate'. ''^ "V ■ ■ ■ ' 

' *. .In ttte matter of fe^erai-state rel-ations, CUNY takes the 
view that accessibility may be ei^hariced. nationality by federal pro- 
grams that give credit to state^^arid local 'efforts.-,. The State of 
New York has its own reyenue-slTai^ing program, initiated thre^e^ 
years ago. , . / ^ ' ^ 



? Instead of an em]phasis on c6mplWx and. highly sophisticated^ 
,fprmuX&a for direct student aid, the federal aid program should 
bev more forthright, taking into account* the efforts of localities 

* and States to reduce tuitiori~ai»d their succ'ess in encouraging 
access;* measures of these efforts and achievements are fairly 
easy to come by. ^ 

Carol Van Alstyne, at a coriterance .on- tuiti'on , concluded 
her formal paper by. saying. t^at we ought^ to consider, in broad 
terihs ,^ tlie/ place of post^e.cbridary education among national 
' priorities. 2. This, indeed, is where > the debate ought to be. 
''We are'n.ow dealing wit^ a collegergoing population proportionately 
far in excess of the secondary school population at the time that 
free secondary eS'^f^tion was es.tablished in this^ country. Many 
people 'in the population which is so visibXe in^ New 'York City ^ 
. have never encountered higher education before — not jiist pebple 
in- ghetto areas but those in blue-collar white ethnic neighbor- 
hoods, these people for the firpt time have someone ,in their 
.family enrolled in postsecondary education.' The attitudes of 

Toc^l legislators have changed in terms of support for the CUNY 
' budget* in the city and^in the state. ' In both parties, and in 
both local and state government, there is. iinmediate> interest 
among congressional delegations in this particular area. 

The remarks mad'e by Dr. Austin are pertinent here: There 
ought to be some considera^tion of means to^encourage effort at 
the st^ate and local levels, means which will provide general 
' access' while at the same time minimizing th,e bureaucracy that 

* might impinge upon accessibility, means thit would fairly pro- 
vide choice and integration so that we do /not have schisms in 
terms of the econpmic strata of society. ' Public institutions 
should not be relegated to taking the castoffs that cannot quite 
make it economically into the private institutions. 



See Carol Van Alstyne, "Tuition: Analysis of Recent Polioyv^w 
Recommendations," in Exploring the Case for Low Tuition in Public 
Higher Education , ed. Kenneth E. Young (Iowa City, Iowa: ^American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities, American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges, National Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges Amei^can College Testing 
P^Ogr^am, 1974), pp. 33-103. 4 * ' . ' 
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A Challenge from -the Prdvate Sectdr ' ^ f 

Hans '.Jenny, Vice'-President of Wooster College (Ohio) and a - 
representative of the-privat'p sector, summarized his own views 
on 'federal and state policy The /role that Congress 'and the 
federal agencies. have been "carrying out is to articulate national^ 
objectives. The federal purpose is to encourage greater balance ^ 
in policies that may differ from state to state, to bring about ^ 
redress whqre redress is .ah obvious necessity, and to create in--^^^ 
ceritives for states *to do things thaVthey might otherwise ndt 
do. It is the 'coirimon view thai/ the'srtate is the repository of 
the primary responsibility for higher education; bu^t the state 
also has, a responsibility to .plan fpr,. and with, tife entire sec-- ^ 
tor of higher education within the. state and not to create any 
more disparities among types pf institutions, -specifically between 
p.ublic and private institutions • There is "'consideraMe'^vidence. 
thai:, in the last ten years , 'state, -plannin'g- has not' taken 'into 
account the eVistirig potential resources — public and jprivate — 
that- are available. ^ - ^ ' ^ 

' So^far,'the ^speakers have talked about access, seeming to 
take it for granted that student-centered aid is a primary solution 
What should be of concern to all of us is the question,. Will the 
student be able to perform once he has achieved access? 'Aad is' 
.student-centered support the best or only way to provide means for 
1fhe student to be able to perform? It is not sufficient ^ust to 
get students into institutions and theri^return to^-the phenomenon 
of the 1950s: namely, flunking them out after the first quarter 
or 'the first semester. We should want to, get students through^ 
without diminishing, the quality of the educational output. 

' The rules of the game — which are now being imposed , on 
the private sector — force those institutions that waijt to remain 
selective into a position that will 'not maximize, and may indeed 
, minimize, access without there being available additional resources 
The-basic question is not whether these resources are available 
to the institution or to the student but whether they are available 
for the right objectives. ' • 
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Another matter that should be of ctoncern to all educators ^ 
was discuss.ed in a recent article by Warren Bryan Martin,' in 
which he questioned the ethics of those institutions whose pri- 

'rnary .goal no.w, whatever their selectivity in the past, is to 

• recruit -Students so that they" can~^^ay the biTls. A problem has 
arisen because of the distortions that have been created in the 
market for financing. What is happehing.tb institutional quality 
What is happening to the morality of those institutions that are 
simply put^ to gel; warm bodies so they^can continue -to survive? 
We ought to address ourselves to the g^uestion of quality and pb- 



jectives-,-- not' simply to the quantitative aspects cff access. 

TheyvBaradax of "Access" 

The final speaker was Robert , Carbone , Professor of Higher' 
Education at. the University of Maryland and* director of a year-^ ^ 
long project oji> .alternative tuition systems,' This project, 
sponsored by the American 'Association of State Colleges and 
Universities and the National Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges, seeks to develop new methods of handling 
the flow of tuition from students to institutions in response to 
changing residency rules and age of majority laws. ^ 

The term access — ;like most such terms in education — 
means different things to different* people . If we view the term 
at two vqry different levels of abstraction, we can then consider 
what the federal and state responsibilities are., how well these 
responsibilities have been m^t,'and what might be done in the 
future to increa^se student access to high?er^ education- j 

At the first level, access can be defined in rather practic 
and pragmatic terms: Access is the opportunity for entering a / 
postsecondary educational program that is readily^at hand — '^^^^ j 
is, within easy commuting distance^ of where the student lives. / 



^"The Ethical Crisis in Education," Ch ange , June 197U, pp. 28-33. 

/' 

^See Robert Carbone, Alternative Tuition Systems , ACT Special 
Report Twelve (Iowa City, Iowa American College Testing Program, 
197U) for a report of the results of this project* 
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Proximity is the- key in tibis definition , and ..tti;e .basic goals 
landerlying this concept of 'access '.ar;^ e^asily identified: 
<:eenine education^al costs as low. as ppssibl^ for the - st'udent ; 
lextendingo general education- beyond t)\e^ high^school; training 



personnel to satisfy manpoWet>^needS'^ par^ man- 
power needs; reducing, the 'nMmber .Qif-^^ in ^ tli'e labor ^ 
market^ enhancing the ilocal:^-iKt^^^ 

and so on. I' 'i: ^^-'\' ^ -'^ \ 



At the Second leyel, a^ce'ss.'. takes oti «a broad societal mean- 

ing: » Access is. the availabil.i^ variety of educational 

oppor^tUnities in diverse \s:el;t-ingsV. Mobility is. the key in this 

definition. Added to tAe practical goals ju^ mentioned' is,* 

the social goal of developing a better integrated a*nrd more, 

cohesiv.e nation. ^ • 

A 

A passage from an, article by Amitai Etzioni, Directorjof 
.the Center for Policy Research at Columbia IJiiversity, illustrates 
what -is. meant by the societal level of accessibility. He says : 

Socially, America has long. been an under- integrated society; 
It is more heterogeneous than most societies be.cause^it is 
larger, more populous, and has a greater variety of subcul- 
tures. It also lacks the unifying eff^ects' qf a dominant 
institutionalized religion (as in^Spain) , of a centralized 
school system with a unified curriculum (as in france),:or 
universal draft (as in Israel). , No wonder in-tergroup con- ^ 
flicts are often more intense, and interregional tensions 
hi-g|ier, than ini these countries". The colleges, in which 
futtre leaders of America . . . and about half of its citi-*- 
zeni are educated, are the place where many grisscrossing. 
tiefe may be evolved and a shared national perspective .m^y be 
developed. Thus, on both personal and soci'al'.accounts ,• inter 
statfe flows of students should be encouraged rather than hin- 
dered. . . . Colleges are usually the first real chance, and 
often the last, for a great societal mixer, a place where ^ 
people of all backgrounds cdming from different x;',egions wilf- 
get' to know ea'ch other as persons and not as stereotypes. 

The Scorecard 

How well have the states and the federal gov^rrtment done in 
increasing access^ at* both these levels? 



^"Interstate Integration of Students," Educational' Forum , Vol. 38, 
No. 2 .(197U) , p.' 224. . 
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At the first level — ^^access to a local educational insti- 
tution r-- quite well inde'ed* Evidence: • * /. 

new campuses, 'especially local conununity colleges 

m new bra nches of existing colleges an^d^ universities 

# new opportunities for adult' learners through evening ' . 
' ' y classes or noncredit work * • 

#' exte'nded instruction ( university-without -walls , etc.)* 

Access has been increased largely through^ the efforts of local 

and- state governments . The. federal r6le is less obvious, although 



construotioh grants and funds for special prograwfe have helped 

A.t the second level — access in -its broad societal meaning 
the states and th^'federal government have not dqne^ so well. 
As -.a matter o"?*fac-k there has been an actual, reduction in access 
whin it is viewed a-e^this Xevel^ > Specif ically ,''more and; more 
stijdents' find that they can no longer §fford to enter the college 
of their; choice," especialliy if that collegfe is located in another 
state o^', at least, is not^near where the student lives\ 
f. • . We. seem -to' be* moving two directions at once: increasing 
access'' af the. local levll but losing' ground ^t the societal 
.level, li/hat'has caused this seemingly paradoxical situation? 
\ The- most; obvious factor ia skyrocketing educational costs. 
The fsharp. increase in student charges at -'both private and public 
, institutions .has restricted student mobility and reduced our 
changes of- .maintaining 'access ^at the societal level; Private 
colleges have- simply priced many students out of the market since 
•students .cannot pay high t'uition plus high living costs plus the . 
cost of transportation several times a year. As a result, access 
has been reduced. Our" public colleges and universities — 
which nqw enroll three-quarters' of all our students — have re- ^ 
^tricted,".access^by nonresident (out-of-state) students in three^ ; 
w^s.' About on^-tliird of public f<?ur-year institutions \^Avt\ _ 
^uoWs on the admission oh nonresidents; about one in ten have 
admiskon standards tha-t ire higher for nonresidents than for 
residen^; and virtually all public inst it^utions have dramatically 
incre.ased\^he tuition differential that nonresident students must , 
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pay,., Be^v«rften 1965-66 and 1972-73 the average tuition different- 
tiftl tor land-grant institutions and major state ouniversities 
(tjie NASULGC^insti tut ions) incrjeased from $^2 3 to $802 per year, 
an 89 .6 percent jui^p/ Actu^^lly, tuition levels for 'both resi- 
dent -and nonresident studenrs have been rising, bUt the dif- 



ferential between these two ^ee levels has been increasiinFg^1r~ 
,an even faster rate.' Here are the figures (again using only - * , 
NASUD6C institutions): Betwefen 1968 and;1971, the average^ 
resident tuition increased frpm $360 to $482 , a 34 percent inV >^ 
creas^e. The'^erage nonresident tuiti6a increased from' $9^0*5 " 
-t<3 $i,260,^ a ^.percent increase.' This* means, foif examplev^' 
.that /in North Carolina — the state with the highest differential", 
a/nohyeSri,dent .Student must pay^ $2,000 per year: $UoO tuition 
and $1,6^00 out-of-state fCe. Vermont charges a lower differential 
C$l>50)^but ,the highest tot^l fee ($2 ,535). Thus, high costs, 
are djpjii/^^g students away from private colleges and universities 
and, aW discouraging students ^from migrating across state' borders 
to attend public colleges cand/universities'. 
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Enrollment figures' reported by the US^Offic^ of Education^ 
over the years show, what th^se rising costs have done -to student . 
migration in America. In 1^'6 8 the tc^tal enrollment in all.insti- ^ 
tUtions was 6.9 million; and- of these students, abojjt l^^l million 
were migrant students: 445 ,000 in publiq institutions and 6^5.,O00 
in private institutions* Three years later. In 1971, total en- 
rollment was 8.1-miiii6n — a 17 percent' overall increase -7 ye^^ 
the number of migrating s^tudents hardly changed \at ail. (It should, 
be emphasized that these ^are estimates since hard data are not 
available. The Natipnar Center for Educational ^tat-istics is. nojt' 
collecting the da^a,. in the same format they used ]Ln the past.) , ^ 

A 1971 survey *of public r foiir-year colleges and universities| 
showed that, 'while their total enrollments had increased by 22 ' 
percent from 4.9 millioh to '6 millign since. 1968, the numbeij of 
.nonresident 3tu4ents had increased by only 20,000, a mer^ 5 percent 
rise. During the same time span, total Iprivate college eriroHmerits 
increased by 100^000, but the number of migrating students they , 
enrolled a^e estimated to have decreased by 8 percent* Thus, 1 ♦ 
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while the^e were 1.2 million more students in college ih 19 71 

• c ^ . • • • 

than in 1968 there were only about 15,000 more migrant students 

^ enrolled. • - * o - 

\ These' data suggest that access for' students who seek to . 
■ leave .their home states to attain a college education has diminished 
eA^n^hdugk-kr,eai:ejc^ opportunities may e xist. 



As usual 5 the .reaspns appear to be financial. * If this is- indeed 
t/he case, the future. res:ponsibiiities of state and federal govern- 
ment in providing access, seem' to be clear: They must device ways 
'to 'stimulate, student migration and mobility. 

Incfreasing Student Choice /' . ' * 

' ^. "My own view is that a system which provides free, or almost, 
fi?ee> ^access to* a public institution of higher learning to all 
qualified students is th^ simplest and most effective*- method of 
insuring enrollment of qualified and near-poor students.''* These 

•are the words of-Dr'. Joseph^A. Pechman, Director of Economic 

■ gtMdies the Brookings Institution. ^'OT^ourse , he was talking 
only about ' .public higher * education r but the principle seemp to 

, applj^ to private coll.eges as we^l. , • .' ' 

To achieve better access to higher educa'tion at both levels — 
the localr^and the spcietal — "state and federal governments musl3> fin 

•a way to increase the' variety of educational _opportunities_ 

to. any student.-.' This means having .some th^JiS--^©^'^''"'^?!^ j-^st an 

opportunity w'ithin close .prdxiiBity. Our governiftents , state and- 

federal , must ^begin . 'increas.inR the possibility that any qualif ied 

Ivstudent can- enroll in any college that will accept his pr her 

» \ . • . '. • 

.credentials anywhere in -tThe' United States. 



^,The-,.Dis.tribut iorial _EfZe.cts_o£„Eublic. Jligher Education._.in Cali^ 
foxinia," Journal of Human Resources , Sununer 19 70 , pp. Ir9. 
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